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colleges, though they seem very low today, were large in terms of the cash income of the great majority of American families: from $180 to $201 at the University of Pennsylvania, $170 at Harvard, $140 at Yale, and a minimum of $120 at Brown and Williams. Naturally registrations were low. In 1820 James Fenimore Cooper estimated that less than 8000 graduates of the twelve oldest colleges were then living. These, together with the 3000 undergraduates, constituted a small fraction of the total population of approximately 10 million.
Yet the road to a collegiate education was by no means entirely closed to bright and energetic sons of the poor. The rapid spread of private academies enabled many boys from families of limited means to prepare for college; the lads "boarded themselves" in the dormitory on food largely produced on their fathers' farms. Young men intending to enter the ministry could obtain help from various societies that existed for this purpose; and in the northeastern states college youths might still earn their way by teaching school during the long holidays. New colleges, moreover, were constantly being founded to increase educational opportunities in the rapidly growing country. To the thirty colleges existing in 1810 seven permanent institutions were added during the following decade. During the years from 1820 to 1830 twelve more took root.
Certain educational leaders were also aware that the classical curriculum might not be well suited to the needs of every youth. At Vermont President Marsh tried to democratize the university so that any Green Mountain boy might profit from the offerings according to his abilities and needs. The curriculum was liberalized at Brown, Amherst, and above all at Jefferson's University of Virginia and Eliphalet Nott's Union College in New York, where the elective system struck roots. The establishment of Norwich University in Vermont in 1820 and of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institution four years later at Troy, New York, supplemented the opportunities for technical training hitherto available chiefly at West Point. Even with these new facilities only a small proportion of college youth could obtain engineering and technical training at academic institutions. Colleges were by no means caste institutions, but in comparison with the larger facilities of the mid-nineteenth-century decades, opportunities for college education were still limited.
One idea widely cherished during the postrevolutionary years was greatly modified in the decades following the War of 1812. Most liberals